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will be no less important whatever the political complexion turns out to be. Tht
practical and professional demands of a civil service bureaucracy and the specialization
and differentiation of a large-scale educational system with fully developed higher
institutions will demand much of the intellectual classes of modernizing nations. One
of the key problems facing all newly independent nations is how to achieve cultural,
intellectual, and educational independence as well as political independence in a world
that is moving toward global modernization. This may prove to be an even greater test
of the ingenuity and talents of the Asian and African intellectuals than was the
achievement of political independence itself.

D.   CREATING COMMUNITIES OF MODERNIZERS:
THE PRACTICAL AND THE PROFESSIONAL
Each of the societies which came under the rule of the large-scale imperialisms had its
own distinctive forms of occupational engagement, some much more specialized,
stratified, and highly developed, as in India, others more functionally diffuse, as in
Middle Africa or Central Asia, whose occupational base was more akin to that of
pastoral or settled agricultural folk societies. But the overall characteristic which the
colonial societies had in common was their reliance upon the land rather than upon
commerce or industry as the principal means of subsistence for the overwhelming
majority of people.
In view of the interest of the imperial powers in the products of the land, either
as raw materials for their expanding industries or as a basis for trade and commerce to
supply the needs of their growing urban and mercantile population, the predominantly
rural and underdeveloped characteristics of the economies of the colonial peoples
posed one of the most persistent and controversial problems related to the role of
Western education in Asia and Africa. From the early missionaries of the early
nineteenth century to the economic planners and technical advisers of the later
twentieth century this question plagued their efforts: should education for Africans
and Asians be primarily academic and general or primarily practical and professional?
A common and recurring answer that has been given from the very beginning has
been substantially as follows: since the vast majority of peoples in Asia and Africa will
be supported by their efforts on the land for a long time to come, their education
ought to stress direct preparation for rural and agrarian life. This means a practical
education to enable them to subsist or possibly to improve upon their rural existence.
As early as 1847 the Education Committee of the British Privy Council had recom-
mended such an education for Africans to include training in agriculture, household
economy, and health. This theme was reiterated over and over again in official
statements and in advisory reports from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth
centuries.2* Proposals were not only reiterated, numerous efforts were actually made
28 For a sample of such statements see Philip J. Foster, "The Vocational School Fallacy in
Development Planning," in C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman (eds.), Education and
Economic Development, Aldine, Chicago, 1965. pp. 142-166.